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Bruce lincoln | THE LORD OF THE 
DEAD 


Several years ago, writing on the cosmogonic myth of the Proto- 
Indo-Europeans, I argued that the world was depicted as resulting 
from a primordial act of sacrifice in which the first priest, whose 
name was *Manu (“Man”), sacrificed his twin brother, the first 
king, whose name was * Yemo (““Twin’’), along with the first mem- 
ber of the bovine species. These findings have since received sup- 
port from the research of Jaan Puhvel on the Roman reflexes of 
the myth,? and in two succeeding articles I have indicated the sig- 
nal importance of the cosmogonic myth for some other aspects of 
Proto-Indo-European (P-I-E) religion. Most recently, the argu- 
ment for this reconstruction of the P-I-E cosmogony—notwith- 
standing the gracious demurral of Georges Dumézil*—has been 
further strengthened by the recognition of two closely related 
Celtic reflexes of the myth in the conclusion of the Táin Bo Cúalnge 
and the prefatory tale to the Táin entitled De Chophur in da 
Muccida.® 


1 Bruce Lincoln, “‘The Indo-European Myth of Creation,” History of Religions 
15 (1975): 121-45. 

2 Jaan Puhvel, “Remus et Frater,” History of Religions 15 (1975): 146-57. 

3 Bruce Lincoln, “Death and Resurrection in Indo-European Thought,” Journal 
of Indo-European Studies 5 (1977): 247-64, and “Treatment of Hair and Finger- 
nails among the Indo-Europeans,” History of Religions 16 (1977): 351-62. 

* Georges Dumézil, Les Dieux souverains des indo-européenes (Paris: Gallimard, 
1977), p. 207. 

5 Bruce Lincoln, Priests, Warriors, and Cattle: A Study in the Ecology of Religions 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1980), pp. 87—92. 
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As with all cosmogonic myths, the wealth and importance of 
this tale were enormous, and we are only beginning to recognize 
the full range of its significances. It established an etiology for the 
physical world, a system of macrocosmic and microcosmic homol- 
ogies, a charter for the organization of society, a foundation for the 
central ritual action, and a depiction of the proper interrelation of 
the human, animal, and physical worlds. I strongly suspect that, 
in years to come, we will recognize still further implications of the 
P-J-E cosmogony, one of which provides the topic for this article. 
For it can now be shown, as was suspected by Hermann Giintert 
more than fifty years ago,® that the career of *Yemo did not end 
with his sacrificial immolation, death being the end to but one 
chapter of his mythos, for thereafter he went on to establish the 
realm of the dead, where he ruled as king forever after. 


INDIC YAMA 


The clearest example of this formulation is Yama as he is presented 
in Vedic literature. Said to be the first mortal,” he chose death 
freely; and although the precise nature of his death is not spelled 
out in Indian texts, it is clear from comparison with Iranian and 
other evidence that it was a sacrificial death at the hands of his 
brother (or half-brother)? Manu.!° Within the Vedas, Yamá is 
never called a god, bearing the title of king instead, a title which 
refers to his status prior to death and after death as well, for he is 
said to be king in heaven,!? where he reigns over the souls of the 
departed.** Most of these points are summarized in the first two 
verses in the longest hymn addressed to Yama in the corpus of the 
Rg Veda (10.14): 


We bring gifts with libation to King Yamé, gatherer of mankind, 
son of Vivasvat, 
Who went forth to the great heights, who showed the path to many. 


°? Hermann Giintert, Der arische Weltkénig und Heiland (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 
1923), pp. 370-95. 

7 Rg Veda 10.10.3; Atharva Veda 18.3.13. 

8 RV 10.13.4; AV 18.3.41. 

° Both Yamé and Mánu are designated Vaivasvatd, “son of Vivasvant,” but, 
as no mother is specified for either, later sources, particularly Brhaddevata 
6.162—7.7, invented mothers for them. 

10 See Lincoln, Priests, Warriors, and Cattle, pp. 80-82. The argument regarding 
Indian evidence hinges on seeing the Purusa of RV 10.90 as a replacement for the 
Yama of RV 10.13.4, as urged by Giintert, pp. 386-90; and R. N. Dandekar, 
“Yama in the Veda,” B.C. Law Volume I, 2 vols. (Calcutta: Indian Research 
Institute, 1945), pp. 194-209. 

11 A. A. Macdonnell, Vedic Mythology (Strassburg: Karl Triibner, 1897), p. 171. 

12 RV 9.113.8. 

13 RV 10.14.1; AV 18.2.25, 46. 
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Yamé first found the way for us; this cattle pasture is not to 
be borne away from us; 

Where our fathers of old [have gone], by this path those who are 
born after, themselves should go.1* 


The path of Yama is, of course, death, a path established by 
Yama’s demise. As all mortals thereafter also perish, so they follow 


his example, treading his path. The term “path of Yama”’ (patha 
yamdsya), however, ought not be dismissed as metaphor only, for 
his realm does have a concrete side to it as well.’® Frequently it is 
said to be in the highest heaven,” but it is also often set in the 
southern world region,!® with entry to it from the southeast.1° 
In epic and Puranic literature, Yama is regularly portrayed in a 
horrific, even ghoulish, manner, although a notable exception is 
the description of his paradisal palace in Mahabharata (2.8).2° A 
hint of his fearsome aspect is found in so early a source as Rg Veda 
10.97.16, where the “‘foot fetter of Yama” (yamdsya padbisa-) is 
mentioned, an image derived from the older Indo-European theme 
of the “bonds of death.” Originally, however, these bonds had no 
association with the ruler of the dead, belonging to Death herself, 
personified as a Goddess.?? Originally, there seems to have been 


14 Text in Theodor Aufrecht, Die Hymnen des Rigveda, 2 vols., reprint ed. 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1968), 2:300. 

18 RV 10.14.1, 1.38.5. 

16 Similarly, while the P-I-E image of the psychopompic ferryman is plainly an 
allegory, depicting old age according to the Centum peoples and religion according 
to the Satem, he was also felt to have physical reality, as shown, e.g., by the Greek 
custom of burying the dead with coins to pay Kharon’s fare. On the nature of this 
figure, see Bruce Lincoln, ““The Ferryman of the Dead” (paper presented at the 
conference on the Transformation of Europe: 4000—2000 s.c., Dubrovnik, Septem- 
ber 12-17, 1979), in Journal of Indo-European Studies, in press. 

17 RV 1.35.6, 9.113.8, 10.123.6. 

18 This is not expressly stated in the Rg Veda but follows inexorably from two 
other facts: (1) Yama rules over the realm of the Fathers (pitdrah) (RV 10.14.7-9; 
AV 18.2.25, 46); and (2) the realm of the Fathers is in the south (RV 10.15.6, 
10.17.9). Yama’s realm is explicitly said to be in the south in Taittiriya Samhita 
1.8.7, Brhadaéranyaka Upanisad 3.9.21, and Mahabharata 3.42.16, to name but a 
few. On its southern location, see Willibald Kirfel, Die Kosmographie der Inder 
(Bonn: Kurt Schroeder, 1920), pp. 7—8, 95, 121, 157; and Hermann Oldenberg, 
Die Religion des Veda, 4th ed. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 1923), p. 544, n. 4, who 
sees it as dating to the Indo-Iranian period. 

19 Satapatha Brahmana, 13.8.1.5. 

2° I have dealt with this text in an article, “On the Imagery of Paradise,” Indo- 
germanische Forschungen, in press. Others who have treated it are: Giintert, p. 
390; A. V. Williams Jackson, “On Maha-Bharata iii.142.35—45, an Echo of an Old 
Hindu-Persian Legend,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 17 (1896): 185- 
87; Arthur Christensen, Le Premier Homme et premier roi dans ta tradition legen- 
daire iranienne, vol. 2, Yima (Uppsala: Archives d’études orientales, 1923), p. 42; 
Georges Dumézil, “La Sabha de Yama,” Journal asiatique 253 (1965): 162-64. 

21 On this theme, see Bruce Lincoln, ‘“Mithras(s) as Sun and Savior” (paper pre- 
sented at the International Colloquium on the Soteriology of the Oriental Cults in 
the Roman Empire, Rome, September 22-25, 1979, to be published in the pro- 
ceedings of the conference, ed. Ugo Bianchi). Note also Mircea Eliade, “Le ‘Dieu 
lieur’ et le symbolisme des noeuds,” Revue de l’histoire des religions 134 (1948): 
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nothing terrifying about Yama, as most scholars have agreed,? 
and his realm is presented in the Vedas as one primarily charac- 
terized by feasting, light, beauty, and happiness.?° 


CELTIC AND GERMANIC CORRESPONDENCES 


This picture of Yama as first king, first mortal, first of the dead, so 
clearly delineated in India, has occasionally been compared with 
an important datum for the study of Celtic religion, a single sen- 
tence from Caesar’s De bello Gallico (6.18), in which he stated: ‘‘All 
the Gauls proclaim themselves to be born from Father Dis, and 
they say this is revealed by the Druids.’’?* Chief among the diff- 
culties in interpreting this testimony is the use, as was common 
with all Roman authors, of the Latin name of a Roman deity who 
corresponded more or less closely to that of the Gallic deity being 
discussed. Thus, it is not clear just whom Caesar was referring to 
by the name Dis pater, a common name for the Roman god of the 
underworld. It is significant, however, that he chose this name 
rather than Pluto, for it includes the specification pater (“father”), 
and it is this deity’s absolute fatherhood which he emphasized, 
stating that, within Druidic teachings, the primordial father was 
also regarded as lord of the dead—precisely the ideology we en- 
countered in Indian sources. 

This shred torn from Caesar need not stand alone, however, for 
there is considerable evidence in the literature of the insular Celts 
to support these conclusions. Irish literature in particular is quite 
rich in descriptions of the Otherworld, although—as several schol- 
ars have noted—the Irish otherworld is rarely depicted as a realm 
of the dead, being more usually described as a paradisal faery- 
land.*° There is one striking exception to this general tendency, 


14-20; and Isidor Scheftelowitz, Das Schlingen und Netzmotiv im Glauben und 
Brauch der Völker (Giessen: Alfred Tépelmann, 1912), pp. 5—10. The most faithful 
Indian reflex of this theme is the “bonds of Nirrti” as in AV 1.31.2, 6.63.1, 8.1.3. 

22 Guntert, pp. 318, 390-91; Macdonnell, p. 172; Dandekar, p. 195; Oldenberg, 
pp. 537 ff.; A. B. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upanishads 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1925), p. 408; Jan Gonda, Die 
Religionen Indiens, vol. 1, Veda und älterer Hinduismus (Stuttgart: W. Kohlham- 
mer, 1960), p. 228. 

23 RV 10.14.9, 10.135.1; AV 18.4.31—32. 

24 “Omnes Galli praedicant se prognatos ab Dite patre, que dicunt id proditum 
ab Druidibus.” 

25 Eleanor Hull, “The Development of the Idea of Hades in Celtic Literature,” 
Folklore 18 (1907): 121-65; Alfred Nutt, “The Happy Otherworld,” appendix to 
The Voyage of Bran, 2 vols., ed. and trans. Kuno Meyer (London: David Nutt, 
1895), vol. 1; Roger Sherman Loomis, Wales and the Arthurian Legend (Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press, 1956), pp. 141-45; Kuno Meyer, ‘‘Der irische Totengott 
und die Toteninsel,” Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(1919): 537-46, esp. pp. 54446 (hereafter cited as “Der irische Totengott’’). 
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however, which has been recognized as an Irish Totenreich by 
even the most skeptical authorities: an island to the southwest of 
Ireland known since antiquity as Tech Duinn, “the house of 
Donn.” *° The island takes its name from an incident in the history 
of the “Sons of Míl,” as told in book 8 of the Lebor Gabdla Érenn 
(“The Book of the Taking of Ireland”), Mil being the ancestral 
hero of all the Irish and his sons the first humans to inhabit 
Ireland. Of Mil’s eight sons, two stand foremost: Donn, the eldest, 
identified as the king (ri), and Amairgen, poet and judge (filid) 
among them,?” but it is Donn who is our chief interest. 

The sons of Mil made two landings on Irish soil. After the first, 
they defeated the Tuatha Dé Danaan, the gods who previously in- 
habited the island, and established their claim to the realm. The 
Tuatha Dé, however, used magic powers to force the sons of Mil 
back beyond the ninth wave offshore, where they had to remain 
for a total of three days. When trying to regain the shore, accord- 
ing to the Metrical Dindsenchas (4.311), Donn climbed the mast of 
the ship, where he bore the brunt of a curse launched by the 
Tuatha Dé, died, and fell into the sea, whereupon Amairgen de- 
clared Donn’s folk would forever after travel to his last resting 
place. According to the poet Maél Muru of Othan (died a.D. 887), 
it was Donn himself who set down the decree: 


A stone cairn was raised across the broad sea for his people, 

A long-standing, ancient house, which is named the House of 
Donn after him. 

And this was his mighty testament for his hundredfold offspring: 

‘You shall all come to me, to my house, after your death.’’2® 


Donn is thus one of a set of brothers, most clearly related to 
Amairgen, with whom he stands in the relation of king to priest. 
Moreover, he is the first king of myth, having won the realm of 


26 Meyer, “Der irische Totengott,” pp. 537-46. See also Wolfgang Krause, Die 
Kelten (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1929), p. 10; Jan de Vries, Keltische Religion 
(Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1961), p. 257; and Alwyn Rees and Brinley Rees, 
Celtic Heritage (London: Thames & Hudson, 1961), p. 97. 

27 See Lebor Gabdla Erenn 8.385, where Mil’s sons are listed, among them: 
“Donn the king, Amairgen the poet” (Donn in ri, Amargen in file), in Lebor Gabdla 
Erenn, pt. 5, ed. R. A. Macalister (Dublin: Irish Texts Society, 1956), p. 25. Donn’s 
title also applies to his status after death, when he became king of Tech Duinn, as 
shown by the description of the island in a ninth-century poem cited in Meyer, 
“Der irische Totengott’’: 

The house of Donn, who has a large following... 
The fort of the king by the full, smooth sea... 
[P. 541] 
The use of the term ráth, here translated ‘“‘fort,”?” should also be noted. Most liter- 
ally, it describes a fortification surrounded by earthworks, and in this regard 
should be compared with the enclosure of Yima, also made of stamped earth, as 
described in Vidévdat 2.31 (discussed below in Special Cases: Iranian). 
28 Text in Meyer, ‘Der irische Totengott,” p. 538. 
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Ireland upon his first landing. First king, he is also first to die, and 
upon his death, he established the realm of the dead to which all 
his descendants venture when their time comes. In all this, he is 
strikingly similar to the Indian Yama and to Caesar’s Dis pater. 

There is also another Donn who merits our attention: Donn 
Cúalnge, “the dark [bull] of Cooley,” the prize so eagerly sought in 
the Táin. The conclusion of this epic tale is a duel between Donn 
and his rival, Findbennach Ai, the “‘White-horned [bull] of Aí,” in 
which Donn literally tears his opponent limb from limb, creating 
the Irish landscape from the fragments of his body.?° As I have 
shown elsewhere, this constitutes an Irish reflex of the P-I-E 
creation myth,®° yet if this is so, then Donn occupies the place of 
the sacrificer (*Manu) and not that of the sacrificed who becomes 
lord of the dead (*Yemo). This shift demands explanation. 

Such a transformation may be understood, I believe, if we per- 
ceive the way in which the Irish reinterpreted the P-I-E cosmo- 
gonic materials they inherited. Thus, it is crucial to see that what 
was originally a myth of creation through sacrifice became for them 
a myth of creation through combat. Within the context of sacrifice, 
the figure who stands out as most admirable is the victim—he who 
permits the ritual to be enacted upon his body for the sake of the 
world that comes into being as a result. Within the context of com- 
bat, however, the vanquished attains no such eminence, and it is 
the victor alone whose stature is noble. If one of the two is to be 
further elevated after death, it must be the conqueror and not the 
conquered, and the myth is adjusted accordingly. Thus, we are 
told that Donn died shortly after the Findbennach Aí, suffering a 
broken heart and giving his body too to create the Irish land- 
scape.?t Donn thus comes to play the role of *Yemo as well as that 
of *Manu. With regard to the P-I-E myth, he occupies the position 
of sacrificer and sacrificed alike, while within the Irish myth he is 
only the victor. Insofar as he assumes *Yemo’s role, however, and 
insofar as he is infinitely more admirable than the fallen Findben- 
nach Ai, it is he who becomes lord of the dead. 

The name Donn is particularly appropriate for a lord of the 
dead, literally meaning “the dusky, the dark one,” and being de- 


29 For an English translation, see Cecile O’Rahilly, ed. and trans., Táin Bó 
Cualnge from the Book of Leinster (Dublin: Institute for Advanced Studies, 1967), 
pp. 270-72. 

30 Lincoln, Priests, Warriors, and Cattle, pp. 87-90. 

31 O’Rahilly, p. 272. A fuller version is found in other manuscripts and appears 
in English translation in The Ancient Irish Epic Tale Táin Bó Cúalnge, trans. 
Joseph Dunn (London: David Nutt, 1914), p. 368. 
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rived from P-I-E *dhus-no, like Welsh dwnn, Old English dunn, 
and Latin fus-cus.*? In Christian sources, it is a frequent epithet of 
Satan,?? which leads one to wonder whether it is simply a descrip- 
tive term which has replaced an older proper name. If this is so, 
the name we might expect is Emon, “Twin,” the old Irish reflex 
of P-I-E * Yemo.** 

Although there is no personage bearing such a name in Irish 
lore, this expectation finds striking confirmation in a rather un- 
expected source. Among the most celebrated island paradises de- 
scribed in the Old Irish Imrama (“Voyage”) tales is one named 
Emain or, more fully, Emain Ablach.®° Most often the name is 
left untranslated, although there is no reason to do so. Ablach 
means “having apple trees,” being derived from Old Irish aball, 
“apple,” °° and Emain is an alternative form of the singular nom- 
inative of emon, which can mean either “a twin”? or “a pair of 
twins.” 37 This same form is found in another important Irish 
place-name, Emain Macha, “the twins of Macha,” where Macha 
gave birth to twin boys.®® As most have recognized, Emain Ablach 
is a paradisal realm, an otherwordly island,°° and its name may be 
interpreted as meaning “the twin of the apple orchard,’’*° apples 
being a particularly prominent feature of the Celtic and Germanic 
otherworlds.*! The twin in question is the lord of that island, re- 
named Donn within the mainstream of the Celtic tradition, but 
ultimately derived from P-I-E * Yemo. 

Germanic sources also provide valuable evidence that corre- 
sponds to the pattern we have encountered in Indic and Celtic 


32 Meyer, “Der irische Totengott,” p. 543; Julius Pokorny, Indogermanisches 
etymologisches Wörterbuch (Bern: Francke, 1959), pp. 270-71. 

33 Meyer, “‘Der irische Totengott,”’ p. 542 and n. 4. 

84 Pokorny, p. 505. 

35 Osborn Bergin, general ed., Dictionary of the Irish Language, fase. 2, E 
(Dublin: Royal Irish Academy, 1932), p. 119. The most prominent appearance of 
the name Emain for the paradisal isle is in the Voyage of Bran, stanzas 3, 10, 19, 
and 60, where it alternates with the unexplained form Emne. 

38 Bergin, fasc. 1, A (1964), p. 11. 

37 Ibid., fasc. 2, E, p. 119. 

38 For the story of Macha’s twins, see Rees and Rees, p. 58. 

39 Nutt, pp. 229ff.; Krause, pp. 10-11; Rees and Rees, esp. pp. 315, 325. 

*° Contra Julius Pokorny, “Zur Urgeschichte der Kelten und Illyrier,” Zeit- 
schrift für celtische Philologie 21 (1938): esp. p. 127. I interpret Ablach as the plural 
genitive of ablach on the analogy of other o-stem nouns ending in -ch, such as enech 
and etach, for which see Rudolf Thurneysen, A Grammar of Old Irish (Dublin 
Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1946), p. 178. 

*? See especially Th. M. Th. Chotzen, “Emain Ablach—Ynys Avallach—Insula 
Avallonis—Tle d’Avalon, ‘‘Htudes celtiques 4 (1948): 255-74; A. H. Krappe, “Aval- 
lon,” Speculum 18 (1943): 303-22; Jacob Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 
(London: George Bell, 1883-88), 1:319-20. 
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texts. Most important is a passage from the first chapter of the 
Hervararsaga, in which the realm of King Guðmund is described: 


It is written in old books that to the north of Gandvik [‘‘Magic Bay’’] was 
called Jotunheim [‘‘Giant home’’], and Ymisland [‘“Ymir’s land’’] was in 
the south in the middle of Halogoland [‘‘Holy land” (?)]. Before the Turks 
and men of Asia came to the Northland, giants and some demi-giants in- 
habited the northern regions. Then there was a great intermingling of 
peoples. The giants seized for themselves women from Mannheim [‘‘Man’s 
Home’’], and some gave their daughters thither. Guðmund [‘‘Protected by 
the God’’] is the name of the ruler of Jotunheim. His dwelling is at Grund 
[‘‘Field’’] in the district of Glasisvellir [“‘Shining meadow’’]. He was a 
powerful man and wise, and he and all his men were so old that they out- 
lived many generations. Therefore, heathen men believed that Odáinsakr 
[“Field of the Immortals,” ‘““Southeastern Field,” or “Field of the Under- 
world’’]*? must be in his kingdom, the place in which sickness and old age 
depart from every man who comes there, and [where] no one is permitted 
to die. After the death of Guðmund, men sacrificed to him and called him 
their god.*? 


As has been generally recognized, this description of Oddinsakr 
is a description of paradise,** and elsewhere in the Old Norse sagas 
it is explicity referred to as “that place which heathen men call 
‘Oddinsakr’ and Christian men call ‘the land of living men’ or 
‘Paradise.’’’ *° What has not been recognized, however, is that, far 
from establishing the location of Oddinsakr in Gudmund’s realm, 
the text cited above refutes any such view. For it explicity states 
that in Oddinsakr “no one is permitted to die” (md engi deyja), 
while making reference to Guðmund’s death in the very next sen- 
tence. Upon closer inspection, we note that the text does not state 
that Oddinsakr was in Jotunheim, where Guðmund ruled, only 
that “heathen men believed” (trúðu heiðnir menn) it to be there; 
clearly they were mistaken, however, given the evidence of Guð- 
mund’s death. 


*2 The first etymology is the one most frequently offered. The second was sug- 
gested by Axel Olrik, Kilderne til Sakses Oldhistorie, 2 vols. (Copenhagen: G. E. C 
Gad, 1892-94), 2:158-59, and the third by Rudolf Much, ‘‘Undensakre—Unters- 
berg,” Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertums 47 (1904): 67-72. However, the evidence 
for none is fully convincing. 

+3 Text in Christopher Tolkien, ed., The Saga of King Heidrek the Wise (London: 
Nelson, 1960), p. 66. 

44 Grimm, p. 2:823n.; Much, *““Undensakre—Untersberg,”’ p. 68, and “Balder,” 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum 61 (1924): 99-100; Krappe, pp. 307-8; Willy 
Krogmann, ‘‘Neorxna wang und Iðavọllr,” Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen 191 (1954): 30-43, esp. p. 36; E. O. G. Turville-Petre, 
Myth and Religion of the Ancient North (New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
1964), p. 32; Jan de Vries, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, 2 vols. (Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1970), 2:284-85; Ake Strom, Germanische Religion (Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer, 1975), pp. 192-93. 

t5 Eireks saga vidferla, chap. 1: stad pann, er heiðnir menn kalla Oddinsakr, 
enn kristnir menn jọrð lifandi manna eðr Paradisum. 
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Now, it may be argued that this is only the means for a Christian 
author to express his doubt about heathen superstitions, but I be- 
lieve there is more at stake here, as is shown when we consider 
some other evidence. Jotunheim, we are told—and this is consis- 
tent with other accounts **®— is located in the north, and if Oddin- 
sakr is found there, it too is in the north. But in the second chapter 
of Hireks saga vidforla, we are provided with nothing less than a 
set of directions for reaching this fabled realm. The saga concerns 
the quest of Eirik to find Oddinsakr. Leaving his native Norway, 
he travels south, first to Denmark, then to Constantinople (Mykla- 
gard), where he confers with the king. In part, their discussion is 
as follows: 

Eirik asked: “What is beyond the earth?” 

The king said: “A great sea called Ocean.” 

Eirik asked: “Where is the outermost land in the southern hemisphere?” 

The king answered: ‘‘We say that India is at the end of the lands in that 
hemisphere.”’ A 

Eirik asked: “Where is the place which is called Odáinsakr?” 

The king said: “We call this ‘Paradise,’ or ‘the land of the living.” 

Eirik asked: “Where is this place?” 

The king said: ‘In the east is this land, furthest from India.” 47 
Following these directions, Eirik goes southeast beyond India, ul- 
timately reaching Odainsakr, although the Christian author has- 
tens to add that paradise itself lies still farther beyond Odainsakr. 
Contrary to what “heathen men believe” according to the Hervar- 
arsaga, it is thus not in the far north; like Yamá’s realm and Tech 
Duinn, it is in the south.*® Having recognized this, it is interesting 
to return to our text from the Hervararsaga, where we are given 
some important information regarding the southern world quarter. 
Paralleling Jgtunheim, the chief land of the north, there is a chief 
land of the south: Ymisland, ‘“Ymir’s land.” And Ymir, whose 
name literally means “twin,” like emon and Yamd, being derived 
from * Yemo,*® is the sacrificial victim from whose body the earth 


#6 See E. Mogk, “Jotunheimar,” in Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde, 
4 vols., ed. Johannes Hoops (Strassburg: Karl Triibner, 1911-19), 2:617. 

*7 Text in Fornaldar Sögur, 3 vols. (Reykjavik: S. Kristjánsson, 1886-91), 
3:521. 

48 Saxo Grammaticus (8.240—46) also deals with Guémund’s realm, although he 
never places Oddainsakr there (in fact, the one time he does mention Undensakre 
[4.91], he states it “is unknown to our people” [nostris ignotum populis]). Saxo’s 
account is particularly interesting for two details, however. First, he gives his 
Guthmundus (= Old Norse Guðmundr) a brother, Geruthus (= Old Norse 
Geirrod), whose realm is distinctly infernal, directly paralleling aspects of Snorri’s 
description of Hel. Second, Guthmundus’s realm is positioned such that it is both 
northern and southern at the same time, being located in the far north but south 
of Geruthus’s kingdom. 

*° First established by Giintert, p. 337 (see n. 6 above). See now Pokorny, p. 
sare Jan de Vries, Altnordisches etymologisches Wörterbuch (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1961), p. 678. 
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was made, in the Norse cosmogonic account, which closely adheres 
to the ancient Indo-European pattern.°° If the conclusions we 
have drawn are correct, it is thus not Guðmund who was king of 
paradise, but Ýmir, “the Twin,” first to die and first of the dead. 


SPECIAL CASES: IRANIAN 


In Iran, there is yet another figure whose name derives from P-I-E 
*Yemo: Yima, the mythology of whom is extraordinarily complex. 
Originally the first man and first king, he was displaced to make 
room for two non-Indo-European figures drawn from local Iranian 
mythology, but he remained the greatest king, king of the golden 
age, and king for the lion’s share (6164 years) of the first millen- 
nium in world history.*! Overthrown by a usurper, he went into 
hiding, being caught after a hundred years and killed by his own 
brother, who cut his body in two.®? Thus far, the story of Yima 
wholly reflects the events of the P-I-E cosmogony,°* but of his fate 
after death we are told nothing. Nowhere in Iran is there explicit 
mention of Yima as lord of the dead. 

Such is not surprising, however, given the absolute monotheism 
of ZarathuStra’s doctrine. For the prophet, there could be no lord 
in heaven but Ahura Mazda (“the Wise Lord”), and any pre- 
Zoroastrian figure who played this role would have to give way.°* 
Moreover, Yima himself was explicitly condemned by ZarathuStra 
for having introduced the eating of meat’ and was relegated to a 
position considerably inferior to that which he enjoyed prior to the 
prophet’s reform.*® 

It is thus a reasonable hypothesis that Yima was stripped of his 
role as lord of paradise, which was accorded Ahura Mazda alone. 


5° See Lincoln, Priests, Warriors, and Cattle, pp.73—76 The chief primary sources 
are Gylfaginning 7, Vafprudnismdl 35, and Grimnismdl 40. 

51 Giintert, p. 376; Christensen, 2:35-36 (see n. 20 above). 

52 Yast 13.46, on which see Giintert, p. 378; Lincoln, Priests, Warriors, and 
Cattle, pp. 79, 83; and Friedrich von Spiegel, Die arische Periode und thre Zustande 
(Leipzig: W. Friedrich, 1887), p. 253. 

53 Lincoln, “The Indo-European Myth of Creation,” pp. 129-32, 135-36 (see n. 1 
above). 

54 Note, e.g., the drastic changes in the mythology of Vayu as psychopomp 
wrought by the Zoroastrian reform, as studied by Stig Wikander, Vayu (Uppsala: 
A. B. Lundquist, 1941). 

55 Yasna 32.8, on the significance of which, see Lincoln, Priests, Warriors, and 
Cattle, pp. 76, 155 

6° Christensen, 2:49-50; Herman Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras (Tubingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1930), pp. 138-39, 249; James Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism 
(London: Williams & Norgate, 1913), pp. 148-49; Geo Widengren, Die Religionen 
Irans (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1965), pp. 52-53. 
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This theory finds support in the account of Yima’s paradisal realm, 
the famous ‘“‘enclosure of Yima,” as related in Vidévdat 2.20—43. 
The story—which in large measure is influenced by the Mesopota- 
mian flood legend®’—begins by telling how Ahura Mazda and 
Yima held parallel gatherings at the center of the earth, in Airy- 
anam Vaéjah (“the homeland of the Aryas’’), the former assem- 
bling deities and the latter, the best of mortals.°® When all were 
present, Ahura Mazda spoke to Yima, warning him of destructive 
winters to come and urging him to build an enclosure in which the 
best of men, animals, plants, and fires would survive.°? The lord’s 
directions are quite precise, and when Yima asks how he is to con- 
struct such an enclosure, he tells him: “Stamp the earth apart with 
your heels, squeeze it apart with your hands, as men now separate 
earth when it is fluid.’ ®° As this method—with its reference to the 
potter’s art—implies, the haven made by Yima was carved out of 
the earth. Given three sections—‘upper”’ (fratamam), “middle” 
(madamo), and “lower” (nitam6)—the enclosure is a cavern, as 
Christensen and Lommel recognized ® and as Pahlavi texts such 
as Ménég 1 Xrdd 62.15-19 confirm: “The enclosure made by Yima 
was in the home of the Aryas below the earth, and the genus and 
species of every creature and creation of Ohrmazd the lord, the 
best and most choice of men and horses and cattle and birds, each 
was brought there. And every forty years a child was born to one 
man and one woman of that place. And their lives were 300 years 
long, and their pain and misfortune were very slight” (italics 
added) .® 

Yima’s enclosure is an underworld, a world of perfection, a world 


57 Bruno Lindner, “Die iranische Flutsage,” in Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth 
(Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1893), pp. 213-16, which remains convincing despite 
Christensen’s critical remarks (2:58-59). 

58 Vidévdat 2.20-21. 

59 Ibid., 2.22—30. 

6° Text in Karl F. Geldner, Avesta, 3 vols. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1886— 
96), 3: 12-13. 

61 Christensen, 2:56; Herman Lommel, Die Yašts des Awesta (Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1927), pp. 200-201. Giintert (p. 372) argued that the way 
in which the enclosure was constructed indicated that it was a pairi.daéza-, a 
walled garden, the word pairt.daéza- coming into Greek as the loanword mapdSeicos 
in the writings of Xenophon, whereafter it was used for the “garden” of Eden in 
the Septuagint, and for paradise more generally, English paradise also being ulti- 
mately derived from Iranian pairi.daéza-. Since the term pairi.daéza- does not 
appear in the second chapter of the Vidévdat, however, the argument does not 
really rest on solid ground. 

62 ud wari yimkard pad É ranwéz azér zamig éwénag ud tom i hamag dām ud 
dahisn 1 Ohrmazd i xwaday az mardém ud stōr ud géspand ud wayendag har cé 
wehtar ud (pad) wizéntar 6 anōh burd éstadéd ud har 40 sal az zan 1 ud mard 1 
1 an gyag (az i) frazand 1 zāyēd ušān zindagih 300 sal uSan dard ud petyarag kem. 
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without cares—in many ways, a paradise.®* The passage from the 
Meénég i Xrad states that the occupants lived to an enormous old 
age, a testimony which is supported by the important Pahlavi 
gloss to Vidévdat 2.41, in which various popular ideas concerning 
Yima’s enclosure are collected. One of these goes well beyond the 
testimony of the Méndg 1 Xrad, however, and describes the enclos- 
ure as a land without death: “It is said that they live 150 years [in 
Yima’s enclosure]; that they live an existence which is most beau- 
tiful in soul; that they never die” (italics added).®* 

Significantly, Yima is nowhere said to rule over those who in- 
habit his enclosure; he was responsible for its construction, nothing 
more. Rule within the enclosure falls to two people, ZarathuStra 
and his son Urvatat.nara, something which is self-evidently a Zoro- 
astrian innovation. Clearly, another mythological figure played 
this role prior to the career of ZarathuStra.®> On the the basis of 
logic, as well as comparative evidence, I contend that that person- 
age was he who built the realm, Yima.®® 


63 See my discussion of Yima’s enclosure in ‘On the Imagery of Paradise” (see 
n. 20 above). 

84 kū 150 sal ziwénd; hast kē dön gowéd kū néktar pad gyan ziwénd; kū hagurz 
bé né mirénd. 

85 Vidévdat 2.43, on which see Giintert (pp. 373-74). 

86 Note the extremely interesting myth recounted in Dénkart 3.227, where Yima 
wins immortality for his people by confounding the demons (déws) in debate, 
which should be compared with RV 1.83.5: “We sacrifice to the immortality born 
of Yama” (yamásya jatam amrtdm yajamahe)—which is, of course, the immor- 
tality Yama won for all humanity through his own death and subsequent founding 
of the Otherworld. Having established that the demons (déwan) corrupted the 
original creatures of the world by means of deceit (fréb) and thus made it impos- 
sible for Yima to establish immortality (amargih), the text—found in M. J. 
Dresden, Denkart (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1966), supplement, p. 17, line 
11 to p. 18, line 8—reads as follows: 

“And in order to spare mankind the harm from that deceit, Yima brought men 
and demons to a gathering. He asked the demons: ‘Who created this world? Who 
will destroy it?’ 

“The demons chattered in response: “We created it. We will destroy it, we who 
are the demons.’ 

“Yima replied to the demons: ‘I don’t believe this. You are the foulest smelling, 
evil-minded demons. Why would those who are the creators of the world be its 
destroyers? There is no bearing both these pronouncements together. It can not 
be that creation and destruction are from one source.’ 

“And by this righteous speech, he destroyed the deceit of the demons and estab- 
lished immortality for the creatures.” 

....ud Yam anaftan 1 zyan 

fréb az mardõōmān ray, mardōm ud déw 6 hanjaman 
xwahéd. 6 déwan purséd ki: 6n géhan 

kē dahéd? kē murnjénéd? déwan passox drayéd 
kū: amā dahéd. am& murnjéndm, kë déwan 

hém. Yam pad déwan passox guft kū: ën man 

nē wurroy, gandtar dušdānāg déwéd. cé ray 
awésan géhan dadar kē awéSan murnjénédar. 

nē harw 2 gōwišn pad agenén barišnīh spyt (?) kū: 
dadarih murnjénédarih az 6k bē nē bawéd. 

uš pad ēd i dadig gōwišn an i déwan fréb 

wisuft. daman amargih winnaréd. 
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SPECIAL CASES: GREEK 


The question of locating reflexes of the P-I-E lord of the dead 
within Greek mythology is perhaps even more complex. The initial 
difficulty lies in the absence of a prominent first-man figure within 
the corpus of Greek myths. While there are a number of founding 
heroes who figure as the first man for specific cities—Kadmos for 
Thebes, Kekrops for Athens, etc.—these are usually local heroes, 
unrelated to the Indo-European heritage. Moreover, in Hesiod’s 
Theogony, humans go almost unmentioned, all the action taking 
place on the divine plane, and most of the primordial beings are 
female, Gaia and Nyx standing foremost. In the generation of 
Titans, however, two males do stand out—Ouranos and Kronos— 
and in the latter’s castration of the former, we may see a much- 
transformed reflex of the P-I-E myth of creation by a sacrificial 
dismemberment,®’ noting that as with Ymir, Purusa, and the like, 
the dismembered portions of Ouranos’s body became significant 
parts of the cosmos, his blood producing the Furies, and his phallus 
Aphrodite.® 

It is thus quite stunning when we recall that in Hesiod (Works 
and Days 169) and Pindar (Olympia 2.70), Kronos appears as ruler 
of the Isle(s) of the Blessed, the paradisal realm reserved for spe- 
cially favored heroes, located at the ends of the earth.®? Given our 
above analysis, however, we might expect that Ouranos would 
have assumed this role, being the first king and first victim, suf- 
fering overthrow by dismemberment, if not death itself.’° Instead, 
Ouranos retreats into the heavens, a move dictated by the meaning 
of his name (“Sky”) and by another dimension of the myth, for, 
by castrating Ouranos, Kronos effectively separated Sky (Ouranos) 
and Earth (Gaia), who up to this moment were locked in unceasing 

87 Hesiod Theogony 170 ff. This story has been treated as a reflex of the “King- 
ship in Heaven” theme by Stig Wikander, ‘‘Hethitiska myter hos greker och 
perser,” Vetenskaps-societen 1 Lund, Årsbok (1951), pp. 35-36, and “Histoire des 
Ouranides,”’ Cahiers du sud 36 (1952): 8-17; and C. Scott Littleton, “Is the ‘King- 
ship in Heaven Theme’ Indo-European?” in Indo-European and Indo-Europeans, 
ed. Henry Hoenigswald et al. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1970), and “The Kingship in Heaven Theme,” in Myth and Law among the Indo- 
Europeans, ed. Jaan Puhvel (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1970). 

88 Theogony 182-200. 

6 Line 169 appears in two manuscripts only of the Works and Days, and has 
been rejected as spurious by some editors, following the lead of such ancients as 
Proclus. Whether the line is authentic, however, is irrelevant for our purposes, 
since it is clear that there was a body of opinion among the Greeks which made 
Kronos ruler in the Isle(s) of the Blessed, given the evidence of Pindar (Olympia 
2.70—72), who states that those souls who have lived through three perfect lives: 
“Travel the path of Zeus to the tower of Kronos, where round / The Isle of the 
Blessed / Ocean breezes blow and flowers of gold blaze forth...” (text in The 


Odes of Pindar, ed. John Sandys (London: William Heinemann, 1915], p. 24). 
70 His status as an immortal, of course, rules out the possibility of his death. 
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sexual embrace.” Severed from his mate, Sky withdraws into the 
distance, becoming an otiose deity, according to a pattern well 
established in the history of religions.’ Kronos thus replaces him 
as lord of the dead, the dismemberer substituting for the dismem- 
bered and victor for vanquished, just as the Donn Cúalnge assumes 
the role which might have been expected to go to the Findbennach 
Ai in Irish myth.’* The argument is highly suggestive, if not con- 
clusive on all points. 

Also suggestive are Homer’s remarks on the ruler of the Elysian 
field, as contained in the Odyssey 4:561-69, where Proteus pro- 
phesies to Menelaos: 


It is not ordained by the gods for you, O Menelaos, beloved of Zeus, 
To die in the Argive fields and reach your fate, 

But the immortals will lead you to the Elysian field 

At the ends of the earth, where fair-haired Rhadamanthys dwells 
And where life is most free from care for men. 

There is neither snow, nor much of cold, nor rain, 

But always Okeanos rouses blasts 

Of the whistling-breathed Zephyr to cool men, 

For you possess Helen; and to the gods are a son-in-law of Zeus.74 


Two mortals are thus said to inhabit this paradisal field: Rhada- 
manthys and Menelaos. The association of the former with the 
Otherworld is quite common in Greek lore,” while that of the lat- 
ter is more unusual, calling for the explanation on Homer’s part that 
it is as husband of the divine Helen that he merits his place in 
Elysium.” But whatever their differences, the two have several 
features in common. Both are kings, both are primordial culture 


71 Theogony 126-27, 155 ff. 

72 See Mircea Eliade, Patterns in Comparative Religion (Cleveland: Meridian, 
1963), pp. 240-42. 

78 See discussion of this above in Celtic and Germanic Correspondences. 

74 Text in Homer: The Odyssey, ed. A. T. Murray, 2 vols. (London: William 
Heinemann, 1975), 1:148. 

7° As in Plato Gorgias 523e; Pindar Olympia 2.75 and 83, and Pythia 2.73; 
Apollodoros, Bibliotheka 2.70, 3.6; Diodoros Sikulos 5.79.1—2. The classic treat- 
ment of Rhadamanthys is Ludolf Malten, ““Elysion und Rhadamanthys,” Jahrbuch 
des kaiserlich deutschen archäologischen Instituts 28 (1913): 35-51, which has been 
disputed on a number of points by Giintert (pp. 380-81); and Paul Capelle, 
“Elysium und Inseln der Seligen. II,” Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 26 (1928): 
17-40, esp. pp. 17 ff. The chief point of contention is how much importance ought 
be accorded the -nthus suffix in Rhadamanthys’s name, which is normally associ- 
ated with pre-Greek words. The pre-Greek origin is taken as a certainty by 
Hjalmar Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 2 vols. (Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1973), 2:637. In light of this, I see Rhadamanthys as a pre-Greek name 
which has replaced a Proto-Greek name derived from * Yemo, as part of the merger 
of the Indo-European and Old European religious systems. 

7° For other examples of mythic heroes who have gained entry to paradise as a 
result of their kinship to the gods—Akhilles, Kadmos, etc.—see Paul Capelle, 
“Elysium und Inseln der Seligen. I,” Archiv für Religionswissenschaft 25 (1927): 
245-46, esp. p. 259, n. 2. 
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heroes, and both are twins, although this last point is open to some 
debate. For his part, Rhadamanthys is born of the union of Zeus 
with Europa, along with Minos—whose name has been com- 
pared with that of Maénu’’—and, according to some accounts, 
Sarpedon.’® Since Zeus mated with Europa only once, it is clear 
that Rhadamanthys must be one of a set of twins or triplets, de- 
pending on whether or not the third brother is included. As for 
Menelaos, he is most frequently treated as the younger brother of 
Agamemnon, but an important passage from Aiskhylos (Agamem- 
non 40-46) points to another conclusion: 


This is the tenth year since Priam’s 

Great adversary, 

Menelaos the king and Agamemnon— 
Twin-throned and twin-sceptred, by Zeus’s grace, 
Firm in their fame, the twin Atreides— 

Put forth from these lands 

A thousand Argive ships.’9 


This testimony alone is not enough to afford certainty, and the 
Greek evidence in general has been much transformed as a result 
of the rich synthesis among Indo-European, Old European, and 
Near Eastern mythologies, but there is clearly evidence to suspect 
that Kronos, Rhadamanthys, and Menelaos alike may have all 
succeded to the position of the earlier Indo-European lord of the 
dead, whose name was *Yemo, “the twin.”’ 


CONCLUSIONS 


Some of the comparisons offered above are hardly new, although 
to the best of my knowledge some are novel, and the full set has 
never been assembled in its totality. But Yima has been compared 
with Guémund®° and Yama with Rhadamanthys,®! and other 


11 The phonetics of this comparison are extremely strained, and the early at- 
tempts to establish its validity, such as that by Adalbert Kuhn, “Sprachverglei- 
chung und Urgeschichte der indo-germanische Völker,” Zeitschrift für vergleichende 
Sprachforschung 4 (1855): 90-94, were quite ill-founded. More recently, Giintert 
(pp. 381-84) and Albert Carnoy (Dictionaire étymologique de la mythologie gréco- 
romaine [Louvain: Editions universitas, 1957], p. 129) have attempted to put it 
on a firmer ground. 

78 Apollodoros Bibliotheka 3.1.1; Hesiod, Fragment 30 (in Hesiodus Carmina, 
ed. A. Rzach, (Stuttgart: B. G. Teubner, 1958], p. 143). Homer, however, makes 
Sarpedon the son of Zeus and Laodamia (Iliad 6.198-99), Minos and Rhadaman- 
thys alone being being the children of Zeus and Europa (Iliad 14.321-22). 

19 Text in Aeschylus, ed. Herbert Weir Smith, 2 vols. (London: William Heine- 
mann, 1926), 1:8—9. 

5° Nutt, pp. 305 ff. (see n. 25 above); Viktor Rydberg, Teutonic Mythology 
(London: Norroena Society, 1906), pp. 379 ff. 

81 Christensen, 2:40-41 (see n. 20 above); Fr. Windischmann, ‘““Ursagen der 
arischen Völker,” Abhandlungen der philosophischen-philologischen Classe der 
kénigtich bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 7 (1855): 11-20. 
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resemblances have been noted. Among the most successful is the 
masterful article of Kuno Meyer, “Der irische Totengott und die 
Toteninsel,’’ in which he compared Yama with Donn and Dis 
pater, drawing the totally justified conclusion that all derived from 
a P-I-E figure regarded as both the first man and the ruler of the 
dead, having established the land of the dead and the path to that 
land through his original, exemplary death.®? 

The most brilliant reconstruction, however, remains that of 
Hermann Gintert, who argued on the strength of Indo-Iranian 
evidence, amplified by the Greek example of Rhadamanthys, that 
this first man, first of the dead, was *Yemo, who offered himself 
as victim in the first, cosmogonic, sacrifice.2? On the strength of 
Celtic and Germanic evidence, plus several Greek examples un- 
treated by Giintert, we have now confirmed this insight, the im- 
plications of which we may begin to assess. 

*Yemo’s death was no ordinary death; as the first, it was a para- 
digmatic death which established a model for all deaths to follow. 
Furthermore, it was a sacrificial, and thus a creative, act as a 
result of which the world came into being.®* Not only was this 
world created, but the realm of the dead was also established, and 
we may thus observe that the Otherworld does not stand outside 
the cosmos but is an integral part of it, having been created at the 
same time and in the same manner as the rest of the universe. The 
world of the dead and the world of the living are thus intimately 
connected, being part of the same world—a world that is nothing 
more than the extension of *Yemo’s body. 

As *Yemo was the first king, so is he also the last king, ruling 
over the souls of the departed, whom he greets as they arrive. In 
this, he acts not only as king but also as father, for he is the pri- 
mordial father of all humanity, and the final meeting with him is, 
in effect, a reunion with the totality of one’s lineage.®5 It is a meet- 
ing in which time turns backwards on itself, the end being the 
same as the beginning of all things. 

*Yemo’s realm is a happy one, a paradise where sickness, cares, 
death, and extremities of climate are all unknown.®* With the ex- 
ception of the later Indian texts, all evidence points in this direc- 

82 Meyer, ‘‘Der irische Totengott,”’ pp. 542-45 (see n. 25 above). 

83 Giintert, pp. 370-95. 

84 Lincoln, “The Indo-European Myth of Creation,” pp. 139-45 (see n. 1 above). 

°° On the theme of the reunion with one’s ancestors in Indo-European funerary 
lore, see Paul Thieme, Studien zur indogermanischen Wortkunde und Religionsge- 
schichte (Berlin: Akademie, 1952), pp. 35-55; Jaan Puhvel, “Hittite anna’ siwaz,”’ 


Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 83 (1969): 59-63. 
86 Lincoln, “On the Imagery of Paradise” (see n. 20 above). 
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tion. That the Indo-Europeans also knew the realm of the dead as 
a fearful, dreary place, dark and sorrowful or filled with serpents 
and other terrifying creatures, is clear from other sources, such as 
Homer’s description of Hades, Old Norse accounts of Hel, or the 
picture of DuSox (“Evil Existence”) presented in the Arda Wiraz 
Namag, but whether this is a separate Otherworld or the same 
realm viewed from a totally different perspective®’ cannot be 
ascertained at present. 

Above all, we may conclude that *Yemo’s life did not end un- 
happily. As a sacrifice, it was a creative act, and it led him into a 
totally new mode of being, lived in a paradisal realm which he 
founded for himself and his descendants through this act of self- 
sacrifice. Insofar as each individual’s death is a repetition and an 
imitation of *Yemo’s, it too is a sacrifice which renews the world 
he created,®® and which leads the deceased into his paradisal realm, 
a realm which is also re-created by each death and each act of 
sacrifice. 

There is one final detail which may be posited for the P-I-E 
Otherworld. On the strength of Indic, Celtic, and Germanic testi- 
mony, we may conclude it was located in the distant south, Yamá’s 
realm being so placed, Tech Duinn being in the southwest (relative 
to Ireland), and Oddinsakr in the southeast. That it was not in the 
distant above or below, as are so many otherworlds in various 
mythologies, would indicate that it was felt to be an integral part, 
however remote, of the same world as that in which humanity 
dwells while living. This same point is also clear from the fact that 
the Otherworld is ruled by one who was originally a mortal, and 
not a divine or demonic, being.®° 

These observations, however, do not resolve the question of why 
paradise was set in the south rather than in some other direction, 
west being particularly appropriate due to its association with 
sunset and thus with death. To this question no definitive answer 
can be offered, for the texts themselves are silent. It is perhaps not 
irrelevant, however, to recall that the Proto-Indo-Europeans, 
whether we place their homeland in the Kurgan culture of the 


87 The latter has been argued with regard to Celtic materials, e.g., by Marie- 
Louise Sjoestedt (Gods and Heroes of the Celts [London: Methuen, 1949], p. 49). 

88 Lincoln, “Death and Resurrection in Indo-European Thought,” pp. 263-64 
(see n. 3 above). 

89 This is true for Yama, Donn, Guðmund, Yima, Menelaos, and Rhadamanthys, 
i.e., all of the figures we have considered except Dis pater (whom Caesar may have 
misunderstood), Ymir (a giant), and Kronos (a Titan). Our earliest assessment of 
*Yemo in “The Indo-European Myth of Creation” led also to the conclusion that 
he was a primordial human ancestor, not a deity. 
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Russian steppes, as most now urge,°° or in any of the other possible 
homelands which are given serious consideration,’ dwelt well 
within the Northern Hemisphere. For them, the south was thus 
that region from which light is constant, a region whose warmth 
stands in marked contrast to the wintry north. Such associations 
of light and warmth are appropriate for a paradisal realm, and 
such climatic considerations may well have had some part in the 
formation of P-I-E cosmology. 
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80 As argued by Marija Gimbutas, ‘“‘The Indo-Europeans: Archaeological Prob- 
lems,” American Anthropologist 65 (1963): 815-36, ‘“Proto-Indo-European Culture: 
The Kurgan Culture during the 5th, 4th, and 3rd Millennia B.C.,’’ in Hoenigswald 
et al., and “An Archaeologist’s View of PIE in 1975,” Journal of Indo-European 
Studies 2 (1974): 289-308. 

91 For presentations of the argument for a P-I-E homeland in the Neolithic 
cultures of central Europe, see Pedro Bosch-Gimpera, Les Indo-européens: Prob- 
lémes archéologiques (Paris: Payot, 1961); and Giacomo Devoto, Origini Inde- 
uropee (Florence: Sansoni, 1962). For the older theory of a homeland on the Baltic, 
see Paul Thieme, Die Heimat der indogermanischen Gemeinsprache (Wiesbaden: 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 1953). 


